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When one reads the daily newspaper or listens to a news broadcast - 
the only contact the average citizen has with his country's foreign 
policy - the awareness that long-term ideals are being sacrificed for 
short-term exigencies strikes a discordant note in one's sense of 
balance between right and wrong. One then wonders if policy-makers 
are aware of those ideals and if such ideals can ever become realistic 
objectives, or if instead life is compeszed of a series of short-term 
goals which must be constantly adjusted to the realities of the present 
and within which there is little, if any, room for ideals that may 
differ from such goals. 

This paper will address itself to this dilemma and hopefully anewer 
many of the questions raised by foreign policy. First, a theoretical 
analysis of idealism and realism in an international relations framework 
will be carried out, then, a dissertation on the role of the arms trade 
in foreign policy will follow, and finally an illustration of this 
confrontation between realism and idealiem will be provided by focusing 
on Britain's arms trade with South Africa. The arms trade was selected to 
demonstrate the clash between realists and idealists in the formulation of 
foreign policy because it embodies all the main elements of their 
respective arguments. 

The question of realism versus idealism is often regarded to be a 
philosophical argument which ie not clearly applicable to today's 
extremely complex decision-making process in international relations - 

a reaction due as auch to the inability to define these terms in a more 


precise manner as to the emotion, and consequent loss of objectivity, 
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that such a discussion precipitates. This paper will strive to 
present an objective analysis of these terme and relate them to the 
actual effects they have on the decision-making process of foreign 
policy. 

Idealism tends to be exemplified by solutions which are the 
product not of analysis but of aspiration, and since the initial 
aspiration towards an end is en essential foundation of human thinking. 
idealiem is a key element in all though! processes including decision- 
making. The dest manner of defining this term is to focus on what are 
considered to be commonly professed ideals such as honesty, truthfulness, 
fidelity to obligation, kindness, fair play, lawfulness, and non- 
intervention in other people's affairs. By noting that these ideais 
are ethical restraints upon egoism which operate through force of 
conscience, custom, or lew, the meaning of the term and ite significance 
become clearer. If one then includes the allegiance to a universal 
goal, that is some state of affairs believed to be of benefit to all 
mankind (such as peace, goodwill, justice among nations, freedom, and 
a decent standard of living for all), the definition of idealism becomes 
complete. 

Realiasw, on the other hand, is often characterized as marking the 
end of the utopian stage of human thinking as it places its emphasis on the 
acceptance of facts and on the analysis of their causes and consequences. 
Thus while idealism concentrates on aspirations, realism focuses on the 
acceptance of facts anc, especially in a political context, on the nature 
and effects of power. 

Having thus introduced these two concepts, one sust then consider 
how they serve to shape the attitudes of different people, for it is 
through people that the conflict between them will be created. One 


concrete expression of this difference between idealist and realist 
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is provided by the opposition between intellectual and bureaucrat. The 
bureaucratic approach is fundamentally empirical as it is guided by 
precedent, by instinct, and by feel for the right thing. The intellectual, 
though, insists on general principles taken as absolute standards and 
adjudges policies to be good or bad by the extent to which they conform, 
or diverge, from these standards. While such an application of these 
concepts may serve to highlight an inevitable clash within a political 
context, idealism and realism are likewise reflected on a broader 
basis in the split between Left and Right. Thus the intellectual, a 
man of theory, will naturally gravitate towards the Left while the bureau- 
crat, a man of practice, gravitates towards the Right. In consequence 
the Right is often weak in theory while the left suffers froma failure 
to translate theory into practice - a failure for which it blames the 
bureaucrats, but which is inherent in ite utopian character. 

In such a discussion one must also consider a social element which 
not only further delineates the schiem between idealism and realiem 
but also further emphasizes the relevance of their application to a 
political context. The key element is power. Interest defined in terms 
of power is the cornerstone of realiem in international politics since 
it helps avoid the issue of motives of statesmen as well as philosophic 
and political sympathies as reasons for policy. Quincy Wright adds 
to this identity of realism with power by noting that realists base 
their philosophy on the proposition that "states seek to enhance their power" 
which leads them to conclude that power is the supreme value for which 


states strive. | If one then considers that the use of power, and 


1. M.Rakove ed., Arms and Foreign iolicy in the Nuclear Age (London, 1972), p.53. 
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more specifically force, or the threat of its use, as a means of 
applying pressure in international relations merely reflects the 

lack of an impartial judge under an established law, one can gain 

an insight into the conflict between realism and idealism which results. 
Force corrupts the purity and perverts the use of moral ideas and 

hence this application of realism, in the form of power, leads to an 
erosion of idealism in foreign policy. While idealists might respond 

to a question of power by citing their preference for universel goals 
such as peace, they are disregarding the fact that ideals are as much an 
instrument of national power as the weapons of war, for in as much 

as power is used to influence other people or nations this can be done by 
frightening them orcenverting them. Men are motivated by faith and moral 
sentiment as well as by fear and the instinct of self-preservation. 

Having thus established a theoretical base and having shown its 
very real link to a political environment, one must now establish its 
relevance to international relations and more specifically to the 
implementation of foreign policy. 

Osgood notes that the conflict of ideals and self-interest within 
an international context dates back deep into history as he quotes 
Pericles’ Funeral Oration which proclaimed that only Athens obeyed the 
dictates of the highest morality because "we alone do good to our 
neighbors not upon a calculation of interest, but in the confidence 
of freedom and in a frank and fearless spirit". He likewise proposed 


distinguishing defirntions for these terme within an international cantext. 


1. Quoted inR.Osgood, Ideals and Self-Interest in America's Foreign Relatiens, 


(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1953 
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By narrowing down realism so that it becomes national self-interest, 
he states that national self-interest becomes a state of affairs valued 
solely for its benefit to the nation while an ideal is a state ofaffairs, 
or standard of conduct, worthy of achievement by virtue of its universal 
moral value. 

Such a definition obviously leaves out many important elements, 
but a closer look will show that all one is really required to do is 
expand upon that which is implied in the basic definition. Thus when 
one considers idealism in an international text one notes that this 
allegiance to a universal goal, or a universal moral value, may be such 
that it demands dedication to the welfare of other nations and peoples 
without regard for one's own national welfare. The ultimate form of this 
idealism being national self-sacrifice which demands the deliberate 
surrender of one's own national self-interest for the sake of other 
nations or for the sake of some moral principle or universal goal. 
Some even envisage this as the surrender of national survival itself 
if so required. Nevertheless, since international society is morally 
and institutionally imperfect, even if perfect ideals were pursued 
disappointment would follow because the effective means fall short of 
ideal standards. Hence the idealist is beginning to acknowledge that 
in the real world of conflicting national purposes ideal goals are not 
obtained by moral fervor alone but rather by a pragmatic calculation 
of the means to an end and by the rational consideration of the consequences 
of a given action. An example of this might be Britain's Labour party 
being able to pursue a more substantial anti-apartheid policy with 
regards to South Africa having considered the effect that such a stance 
will have among Black African nations as well as being aware that the 


vital sea lanes in the area will not be significantly endangered as a 
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result of British non-cooperation with the South African regime. 

The concept of realism likewise suffers from such narrow 
interpretation, and even though one might be willing to acknowledge 
the preponderance of self-interest in such a context, one must be prepared 
to provide it with greater sustenance. 

One such supporting concept is that of national security which, 
due to its close associatinn with national self-preservation, provides 
national egoism with a rational and moral justification which renders 
the primacy of self-interest among national ends an indisputable and 
unavoidable reality of international politics. In practice this 
means an understanding that the exercise of national power (that is 
the ability of one nation to influence others to do its will) is 
considered to be the most important means of achieving national ends. 
Thus international relations are bound to be characterized by a struggle 
for power among nations in pursuit of their own interests. The realist, 
therefore, considering this competition for power to be the 
distinguishing characteristic of international relations, is sceptical 
of attempts to solve international conflict through appeals to 
sentiment and principle. He feels instead that power conflicts can only 
be mitigated by balancing power against power. 

Osgood notes that a true realist must be aware of the interdependence 
of realism and idealism, and that even on grounds of national expediency 
there are valid arguments for maintaining the vitality of a country's 


ideals. | One may well question the validity of meriting the realist, 


1. R.E.Osgood, Ideals and Self-Interest on America's Foreign Relations, 
pel5. 
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ve 
alone, with such wisdom, but it certainly does underline the dilemma 
which a nation faces when attempting to reconcile its self-interest 
with its ideals. Quite obviously national sentiment restricts the 
extent to which a nation can be expected to transcend its 
own self-interest for the sake of universal principles or the welfare 
of others. Yet one can not deny that idealism has great influence 
on the actions of both nations and individuals and in many cases 
moderates aggressive manifestations of self-interest. 
Nevertheless, as noted above in the Britain-South Africa example, 
this moral force seems to be most compelling when the pursuit of 
ideals coincides with the national advantage. 

This integration of realism and idealism also may create a 
situation where a nation may be called upon to sacrifice its ideals 
in the short-run in order to achieve them in the long-run. This will 
require individuals to reconcile the immediate demands of national 
expediency with the traditional principles of their ideals which may 
well lead to an inconsistency between their ideals and their actions. 
As the contradictions between ideals and self-interest multiply, the 
problem becomes infinitely more complex. Salanning present loss for 
future gain becomes increasingly difficult, and when such an operation 
requires the compromising of one's principles, in order to promote them, 
man’s limited reason is indeed strained. 

Osgood sums up the importance of idealism and realism as generating 
factors in the making of foreign policy as well as the problems the 
conflict between them creates superbly when he states: “In its broadest 
aspect, the interdependence of universal ideals and national self-interest 
is simply a reflection of the fact that man has a moral sense as well 


as en ego and that both parts demand satisfaction. For this reason the 
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most compelling national ends are those self-interested ends, like 
survival, which are most easily reconciled with idealistic ends, and those 
idealistic ends, like the minimum standards of international decency, 
which are most compatible with national celf-interest. By the same 

token, the instability of self-assertive egoiem and altruistic idealisa 
can be attributed, in large part, to the incompatibility of the former 
with fundamental ideals and of the latter with the most basic national 
interests." 

Once the conflict between these two concepts has been incorporated 
into the international scene, as was done above, one must then firmly 
establish that the making of foreign policy is indeed directly effected 
by this conflict. George Kennan and Max Beloff do this quite 
adequately even though they aréboth rather obviously partial to the 
realist approach. Kennan proposes that the conduct of foreign relations 
should not be considered as a purpose in itself for a politicalaciety 
particularly a democratic one, but rather as a means of pureuing some higher 
and more comprehensive purpose. He thus states that a political society 
does not live to conduct foreign policy but rather that it conducts 
foreign policy in order to live which implies a belief that foreign 
policy is merely a means to an end. While the end being pursued, mainly 
Lockean principles such as life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, and the 
protection of property rights, contains elements of both realism and 
idealies, Kennan clearly demonstrates his preference as he focuses 
on the need to guarantee these rights from external or political intrusion 


by protecting citizens who are engaged in private activity abroad. 


l. R.E.Osgood, Ideals and Self-Interest in America's Foreign Relations, p.17. 
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9. 
He views idealism in foreign policy as being devoid of an 
awareness of the power factor in the scheme of foreign relations, 
and blames such lack of awareness for such things as the negotiation 
of an extensive framework of treaties of arbitration and conciliation. 
Noting that by the 1930's ninety-seven international asreements of 
arbitration or conciliation had been ratified and yet the result of 
all this work was the arbitration of only two disputes based on these 
instruments (and there is no reason to believe that they would not 
have been arbitrated any way in the absence of such tre&ties), he 
suggests that such idealicm only masked the realities of the power 
conflicts experienced in two World Wars. This leads to his 
approech to morality in international relations which he states as: 
"Morality in governmental method, as a matter of conscience and 
preference on the part of our people ~- yes. Morality as a general 
criterion for measuring and comparing the behaviour of different states - 
not, | He adds that there are no universally applicable standards of 
morality for individuals, beyond obvious rules of prudence common to 
most of mankind due to the necessity to preserve the family structure and 
the good order in societj, and thus how much more difficult it has to 
be to find universal rules for government. Especially when the 
governments must engase in the chore of imposing restraint by man over 
man as a result of man's irrational nature, selfishness, obstinacy, 
and tendency to violence. He consequently, not surprizingly, urges 
less sentimentality and less eagerness to be morally impressive in 


relations between governments. While ane may - .opt to disagree with 


1. G.F.Kennan, Realities of American Foreign Policy (London: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1954+) p.S0. 
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10. 
such an approach, it is important to consider it, for it highlights 
the incessant struggle between realism and idealism. 

Max Beloff also favours the realist approach but adds to the 
discussion by focusing on what he considers to be shortcomings on the 
part of the idealists and in the process raises some very interesting 
points. He addresses the question of recognition of one country 
by another by first pointing to the traditional view that the only 
test is whether or not the government is in control of the national 
territory and is likely to remain so, and then, noting that democracies 
are not happy with thie version. He explains this dislike by 
observing that individuals tend to want to elevate personal 
relationships to an international level and thus since one selects one's 
friends, they feel that it is possible to choose those governments with 
whom one has dealings and to ignore those of whose ideologies or 
practices one disapproves. | This attitude is coupled with the belief, 
stated or unstated, that nonrecognition will hence lead to the overthrow 
of the unpopular regime and the Wse of a better social order, an 
expectation which history shows to be misguided (U.S.-China). Such an 
observation also emphasizes one more area of contention between realists 
and idealists as the former note that in international affairs it is 
governments, not people, with whom one must deal while this affronts 
the latter who yearns for people to people relations. Bcloff summarizes 
his identification of the public with idealism and his criticism of such 
attitudes by stating "what the public mind largely acts upon in foreign 
policy is a series of myths about the past - myths which indulge 


democracies in the fallacy that the right course is always ascertainable 


1. M.Beloff, Foreign Policy and the Democratic Process (Baltimore: John 
Hopkins Press, 1955) p.42. 
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and practicable". 

As noted already, these two figures are biased quite unambiguously 
toward the realist approach to foreign policy, and yet this in no way 
lessens their contribution to the discussion. Sy focusing on areas 
of contention between realists and idealists in the formulation of 
foreign policy, they more accurately and explicitly demonstrate that 
these two divergent forces are in constant struggle with each other 
on matters of foreign policy. 

To provide what has been lurgely a theoretical discussion of the 
inherent strife between realism and idealism and of the manner in 
whieh such conflict is applicable to the formlation of foreign policy 
with real meaning, one must focus upon the foreign policy of a specific 
nation and try to ascertain whether in fact such conflict exists. 
Since the United States foreign policy is universally scrutinized, it 
seems to be the best choice. Also rather than pointing to a rather 
obvious confrontation between groups with opposing views, it will be 
more enlightening to note how idealists must struggle end compromise 
when faced with the simple,realities of international affsirs. Thus 
as Osgood observes 

"liberal idealists and international reformers, who 
Seek to spread liberty, equal opportunity, end 
material progress throughout the world, will find that 
these worthy objects depend, first of all, upon the 
survivel of the United States and its allies; and 
realizing this, they will be forced to put the exigencies 
of power politics ahead of their moral sensibilities. 
Similarly, if they want to pursue their ideals 
effectively, they must base American aid to foreign 
peoples primarily upon the power advantage of the 
United States and only secondarily upon humanitarien 


considerations. They must, at times. support 
reactionary and antidemocratic regimes with arms and money. 


1. M.Beloff, Foreign Policy and the Democratic Process, p.94. 
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le. 
They must even put themselves in the position 
of resisting with force themsguided proponents 
of a social revolution, which arises, in large pert, 
from basic human espirations which the American 
mission itself claims to fulfill." (1) 
Although one may context some of the sweeping assumptions which 
such an interpretation makes, it does, nonetheless, eptly cescribe 
the inherent conflict of these two concepts in actual situations. 
To allay the feeling that such conflict.exists only due to the 
rather exceptional environment that has been created todsy, one need 
only observe the American Founding Fathers as they struggled to 
resolve the dilemma posed by the conflict of ideals and realities. 
Of the Founding Fathere, Thomes Jeffereon was, perhaps, the most 
addicted to theories and dreams. It is thus not surprising that he 
stated: 
"were I to indulge my own theory, I should wish them 
to prectice neither commerce nor navigation, but to 
stand with Burope precisely on the footing of China. 
We should thus avoic wars, end all our citizens would 
be husbandmen." (2) 
Yet when Spain was reluctant to cede Florida, it was Jeffereon who 
confidently stated: 
“if we push them strongly with one hand, holding 
out a price in the other, we shall certainly obtain 
the Florides, and all in good time." (3) 
On broader terme, the same contrast is evident. The United States! 


early foreign policy voiced the ideals of avoiding entanglements 


with Purope and hence the avoidance of wars in which Americans had no 


1. R.E.Osgood, Ideals and Self-Interest in fmerica's Foreign Relations, 
p. 438. 


2. LeHalle, Dream and Reality (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958), p.110. 


3. J.Farrell, theory and Reality in Internatinnal Relations (N.Y.: Columbia 
Univ.Press, 1967) p. 
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interest, und yet the first major action on the international scene was 
to enter into a Treaty of Eternel Alliance with France. Hence the 
ideals were, et least in part, overridden by the real considerations 
such as the need for support in American claims against Britain. 

One could obviously cite many more such examples, but these 
should suffice to firmly establish the existence of a real conflict 
between realism and idealiem thet most definitely affects the final 
form of any foreign policy. 
Finally, as a means of eliminating any doubts that may remain 
concerning either the existence of this conflict or its effects on 
the formulation and implementation of foreign policy, one can observe 
statements or articles by those who are involved in the actual decision- 
making process of foreign policy which might describe their personal 
attitude towards this question. For this purpose, I have selected 
statements made by Henry Kissinger, United States secretary of State, 
end an article published by Edward Heath, former British Prime Minister. 
For years, the annual foreign policy reviews by President Nixon, 
issued under the guidance of Kissinger, emphasized that the United 
States gave precedence to Americsn "interests" rather than American 
ideals. But, in an interview with the New York Times, Kissinger 
seems to have second thoughts on such en approich in light of occurrences 
in Portugal and Greece. He ''regrets that he was too willing to accept 
the political status quo in his first five years, even if thic meant 
aiding authori arian governments whose internal policies he detentea."' 
He thus reflectzc the iaternal struggle between his own ideals and the 


course of action dictated by whst is perceived to be the realism of 


1. J.Reston of the New York Times in The Sunday Times (October, 13, 1974) 
p14. 
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14. 
the situation. That he remains a realist, nevertheless is readily 
epperent as he goes on to state that “the Kennedy period is likely 
to be seen as the end of an era rather than as the beginning of one. 
The lest greet flowering of the naive version of /merican idesliem.”" 

Heath, meanwhile, in an article of his published in Foreign Affeirs 
clearly demonstrates an awereness of the relationship between realism 
end idealism es he notes, 

"Looking back at the foreign policies of Britain and 

the United States since 1600 one sees two strands 

woven closely together - the strands of idealism and 

realism." (2) 
He then adds that in present times the harmony between them has 
faltered with a resultant inevitable increase in tension between the 
claims of the two. He then admits that under this tension "it has 
been the instinct of the British to plump for welism."'” 

Hence it is quite obvious that these concepts of realism and 
idealism are much more than mere topics of philosophical discussion. 
They not only display clear relevance to the formulation and 
implementation of foreign policy, but as demonstrated above, are most 
definitely in the minds of the actual decision-makers themselves. 

In conclusion one notes that there is in fact an inherent 
source of conflict between idealism and realism at all leveis of 


human endeavour which can be explained, perhaps, by tne assertion that 


the reconciliation of ideals with self-interest is per se one of the 


1. J.Reston, of the New York Times in The Sundey Times (October 13, 1974), 
p-i4. 


2. E.Heath, “Realism in British Foreign Policy' Foreign ‘ffairs 
(Oct. 1969) p.39. 


3. Ibid., p.40. 
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2D. 
central problems of human experience. It is therefore hardly 
surprising that such conflict should manifest itself in the decision- 
making processes. All hope of reconciliation is not lost, though, 
for, aS illustrated above, the decision-makers are aware of the 
problem and may thus come to realize that the utopian who dreams 
that it is possible fo eliminate self-assertion from politics and 
to base a political system on morality alone is just as wide of the 
mark as the realist who believes that altruism is an illustion and 
that all political action is based on seif-seeking. This elimination 
of destructive polarization is unquestionably the first necessary 


step in solving the problems created by this conflict of interest. 


Having thus laid the theoretical foundation of this clash between 
realism and idealism, one must then select a particular aspect of 
foreign policy within which one can observe the effects of the clash. 
In this case it will be the arms trade. 

To establish the unigue position which the arms trade enjoys in 
the formulation of foreign policy, it is first necessary to explain 
what is meant by the "arms trade". Having done this, one must then 
identify the special characteristic that virtually ensures its 
incorporation into @ nation's foreign policy, 

The arms trade can be broadly considered to be a by-product 
of the complex economic, military, and political forces that 
determine the creation, maintenance, and use of armea forces - 
regular or irreguler. Likewise, the relationsnip between the 
recipient's need for arms and the supplier's need for influence 
uniquely characterizes the arms trade and thus establishes the 
importance of its role in foreign policy by means of two linkages - 


security and power. 
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16. 


Nevertheless, while the logic of such an argument points to the 
undeniable existence of such a link, such a relationship is meaningless 
unless it is perceived by those involved in the formulation of policy. 
The statement of Paul Nitze, them United states Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, in the 1967 Congressional hearings on military wad 
Gisspells any such fears zs he noted: 

"Our entire arms policy is in fact an instrument of 
foreign policy, and the military sales program is 


an accurate reflection of considered agreement at 
the highest levels of authority.” (1) 


Having thus identified the arms trade with the formulation of 
foreign poiicy, one must then complete the picture by looking st the 
administrative body that transforms the commercial production of 
armaments into such a powerful instrument of foreign policy. 

Before doing so, though, it is pertinent to observe the conflicting 
pressures that are brought to bear upon the foreign policy makere due 
to the mature of the arms trade. Once the forces demanding restraint 
and those encoureging participation in this trade have been 
identified, one must follow up and describe the forum within which 
the different views are voiced, as noted above. Such a description, 
together with the self-acknowledged posture of some oc the major 
suppliers of arms, will provide a useful insight into the internal 
conflict thus generated as well as of the outcome of such a conflict 
of interests. 

That there is active restraint on the arms trade and that such 
restraint is effective, at least in some countries, is clearly 


demonstrated by a statement made in 1967 by Henry Kuss, former head 


1. Quoted in L.A.Frank, The Arms Trade in International Keletions 
(London: Praeger, 1969) p.15/. 
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of the United States’ arms sales program, 

"in the previous five years the government has 

turned down more arms sales to developing countries 

than it has sanctioned” (1) 
Acknowledging the existence of such restraint is only the first step, 
and thus it becomes necessary to look at the specific nature of 
such restraint. Certein idealists will point to "world opinion” as 
the wnguard of such 2 pressure, but such a concept is not only vague, 
it .1 .% ov-rlocks the identity of the arms trade with a nation's 
foreign policy which was established above. whiie it may be true 
that policy~msakers are sensitive to the opinions of other nations 
their primary concern lies in what they consider to be their own country's 
interests. In this context, sucn restraint is reflected in the personal 
ideals of the policy-makers themselves as well as the embodiment of 
the national ideals. That domestic rather then internationsl 
Opinion has acted as a restrain on arms sales is clearly illustrated 
by numerous examples. In 1967 a critical analysis of the purpose 
and methods of American arms sales prepared by the stxeff of the 
senate Foreign Relations Committee led to the Foreign HMilitery Sales 
Act of 1968. The Act passed as a direct result of Congressional 
pressure which reflected the public unease about the volume and 
scope of fmerican military aic and sales. fHivre currently, the collapse 
of a foreign aid suthorization bill under the weight of restrictions 
on Military aid to Chile, Vietnam, Laos, Cembodia, South horea, and 
Turkey in October, 1974 clearly demonstrates the strength of domextic 


Opinion. Sweden, in 1963 yielded to the public outcry of left-wing 


1. Quoted in J.Stanley, The International Trade in /rms (London: 
Chatto end Windus, 1972) p.13. 
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radicals, for domestic political reasons, over sales to Argentina, 
and this resulted in a Swedish embargo of arms sales to Latin 
Americe (except for Chile and Venezuela). 

Restrains, though, ere not limited to mornl considerations but 
rather cover the full spectrum of foreign relations, Hence allied 
military considerations, issues of international and comestic politics, 
end many other such preoccupations all demsna close control over 
arms exports. 

The pressures to sell, “hough, are much greater then those 
not to sell and include: the defense ministry's desire to bolster e 
military ally and to lower its own procurement costs through the 
lengthening of production runs; the finance ministry's belance of 
payments considerations and what it sees as the prospect of a direct 
gain of revenue to the exchequer if the sale involves new or used 
governwent-owned weepons; und the foreign ministry's desire to export 
arms in order to strengthen existing political bonds or forge new ones. 
More specifically, though, the pressures to engege in the arms 
trade can be divided into 1) hegemonic/stretegic, 2) national 
arms-production; 3) balance of payments, 4) surplus arms, and 
5) social gain, and these will beconsidered in detsil below. 

The question of hegemony or strategic considerations underlines 
the fact that the urms trade is carried on primsrily for rensons of 
power. while it may well be true thet the United States and the 
Soviet Union are the two powers for whom hegemony is the primary 
reason for engeging in the arms trade, it is also true thet all the 
other powers participating in this trade have this very seme objective 
at, or near, the top of their respective priorities. Such an objective 


is founded on the belief that one can buy political influmnce by selling 
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or giving away arms, and available information certainly tends 
to support such a view. While critics of the arms trade point to the 
exceptional cases where such attempts have failed, they co so by 
overlooking the vast muxbers of cases where it hus been successful 
and ignore the fact that in those cases where it failed arms were 
Clearly not the central issue. 

That the ultimate result of the interaction of arms and influence 
brought ebout by the arms trace should be the trensfer of control 
to the “outside” of a country's previously internal policies as well 
es its foreign and military policies 1s scarcely surprising, 
considering the manner in which military sids and/or sales work. 
besides strengthening friends, the arms provide justificstion for sending 
out large technical support temms to the ally concerned, thus 
providing en opportunity to exercise some control over the military 
policy of the client. These complex armament systems also entail 
extensive training programs which offer the opportunity for the 
establishment of a close working relationship between members of the 
supplier's ammed forces anc militgzry wuthorities in key foreign countries. 
Finslly, the training programs also provide an excellent opportunity for 
ideological indoctrination which in fact forms a part of all training 
especially when the Soviet Union is the supplier. The case of 
Egypt with 10,000 Soviet technicians and «dvisers integrated 
at ell levels in the Egyptien military complex is a clear example 
of how such an srrengement works, cond in enswer to those who 
herald the soviet effort in kgypt as a disastrous failure one needs 
only to observe continued Soviet influence in spite of what seems 
én insurmountable religious obstacle and extreordinary efforts by the 


Americsns to Gisrupt thet influence. 
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The industrial aspect of the arms trade ranks just below 
hegemony as # reason for favouring active participation in such 
an endeavour. The reason for such importance lies in the critical 
contribution thet arms exports meke to the maintenance of a national 
arms—production capacity in the case of all arms-msnufacturing 
countries, except for the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Therefore, for those countries, expansion into the export meorket 
may well provide the only means for the arms manufecturers to 
remein in business without a government subsidy. France is 
perhaps the best example of such ae condition. As de Gaulle pursued 
the objective of building a nuclear deterrent, the requirement 
for conventional weapons were inevitably scaled down, thus threatening 
the survival of firms such as Dussault. the French aircraft company. 
Seon the firm's commercial well-being became heavily dependent on the 
export market as exemplified by the estimate that 500 of the 850 
Mirage III's manufnctured in 1969 were for export. | More recently, 
Dessault has been in the headlines in what has deen termed "the sale of 
the century" es NATO proceeds to renew its Air Forces end hes the choice 
between Dasseult's F.1 and two American eircraft, the YF-16 end 
YF-17. France's principal sales argument focuses on the survival 
of the European aircreft industry, and the intensity of her 
committment is quite aptly illustrated by the “Stehlin sffair". General 
Stehlin, a former French Air Force Chief of Steff, stated inecuivocably 
that both Americen eircraft were superior to the F-1 end was consequently 
brended a traitor by certain members of the General Assexbly end forced 


to retire prematurely. ‘Such reliance on erms exports is not limited 


1. J.Stenley, The International Trade in Arms, p.69. 





to France, though, and cases such as the British Company, Racal 
Electronics, producing the squed cell menpsck two-way radio, exporting 
99% of its 1967-68 output, and the Belgien firm Fabrique Ictionale d' Armes 
de Guerre exporting 90% of producticn to 129 countrie# certeinly illustrate 
this wideepresdc dependence on the arms umede. | 

Closely related to this maintenance of a n»tional srms-production 
capacity is the ability of the arms trede to lengthen production runs. 
This lengthening of the production run allows the manufacturer to 
exploit #11 the advantages of economies of scale and results in a lower- 
priced final procuct which allows the national defense establishment 
to purchese it at this lower price and also makes the product more 
competitive in the internstional srmanentse morket. 

Another element favouring the promotion of arms seles is the 
balence of pwymente wituation. The effect of military ectivities 
on the balence of payments is omething which has heunted both 
Washington end London. Hence the balence of payments meat of military 
deploytent overseas has led to “offset wgreements" between Britain 
and Germony in 1956 and the United States and Germeny in 1961. 
Under these sgreements Germany hes agreed to offset ©¢ certain proportion 
of the foreign excnenge costs to britain end the United Stutes in 
stationing troops in Germany by muking erms purchsses from those 
countries. That the attitude of supplier cauntries goes beyond the 
off setting of outflows of exchange c#used by the oversesm deployment 
of militery forces is illustrated by Fr ey" concern for her 
balance of payments, anc the role that arms exports will play in 


alleviating the problem. Likewise, one only needs to observe the 


1. J..tanley, The Internetionel Trede in Arms, p.70. 





Cee 


reaction of most Western democrecies to the increese in the price of 
oil to note the importance of arms exports on the balence of payments. 
In many cases, the first reaction was to offer the latest, most 
sophisticated, weapons systems to the Arabs in the hopes of both 
obtelining special favours and offsetting the inevitable maseive 

dain on the exchange. 

The importance of arms exports in correcting a balance of payments 
Geficit cen be explained rather briefly without going into extensive 
cetsil. iormully the favourable or unfavourable balance of trade is 
guite emall compared to the total volume of goods exchanged, end thus 
relatively emall shifts in items making up the balance can correct 
any deficits. Since weapons systems are high value items, a few well 
piaced ones can significantly alleviate a deficit or even reverse an 
adverse balance. Khile the monetzry return on these goods is lerge 
though the net return is of equal importance. Weapone use a high 
proportion of national knowledge and skills und ea relatively high 
proportion of materials that are domestically produced, and consequently 
items such es aircraft represent an extremely favourable conversion 
of nutional effort into saleable goods. Hence the intrinsic value 
and high "conversion ratio makes weapons perticularly tempting items 
to sell for the purpose of incressing foreign exchange income. If to 
this one edds the value of spare parts, the need to train the 
users, the sale of auxiiliary equipment includingsuch things «e the 
construction of airfields, the amounts involved repidly become 
highly significant. It ia thus no wonder thet the preoccupation 
with the balance of payments should most definitely increase the deter- 


Gination to sell arme. 
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The matter of what to do with surplus arms also enters the picture, 
especially in the 1970's, as both the Vietnam war and the fact that 
NATO end the Warsaw Pact are entering into major new generations of 
combat aircraft end armour have crested a tremendous bulge of arms 
on the supply side. These countries are faced with three options in 
disposing with these surplus arms. They can be scrapped, demilitarized, 
or sold. 

serapping is the best way to eliminete the transfer of arms to 
undesirable locslities but is also the least attractive option 
finencially. In 1967 an M-47 surplue Patton tank had « screp value 
of $2000 while the purchase contract for fully serviceable M-47 had a 
price teg of $32,000. | Hence the 7,000 or so surplus H-47 or M-438 
tanks in western Burope would have a £14 million scrap value vercus 
a $224 million reselling value, » strong economic argument indeed 
against this first option. 

Demiliterivation, on the other hend, involves the removal of 
certain lethal parts (in most cases), leaving the system serviceable 
for civilisn use and hes involved suchm@ses es Pritain's conversion 
of Sherman tenks into Sherrick trectors es well as the reselling of 
"“sporterized" rifles.“ with increased civilian technology and greater 
restrictions on the outlet for non-sutomatic rifles, such an option 
is hardly applicable. It thus becomes a question of screpping or 
selling, and es noted above the economic repercussions sre quite 


substantial. 


1. J.Stenley, The International Trade in Arms, p.52. 


2. Ibid. 
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Finally one must consider the social benefits which the arms- 
exporting country enjoys and which are therefore threatened by any 
motion to reduce or suspend such a practice. These benefits include 
high employment, development of skilledlebour, end dynemic regional 
policies. For the United States in the period 1962-6€ this export 
merket consisted of £9 billion worth of orders and options which 
represented 1.2 million man-years of employment throughout all fifty 
states as well as #1 billion of profits to the comparies concerned. | 
A government can scarcely afford to teke such figures lightly. 

Besides the unemployment which woulc result from a cutback in 
the production of erms onemust consider the skilled lebour that would 
be affected. In todey's society, skillec lebour has come to be 
regarded 26 a national asset. The eonservation and manogement of such 
an sesset ere problensc for any society with e@ free labour market and 
political representatives anxious to promote tie well-being of 
constituencies where defense industries are located. ‘Such an 
attitude applies equally well to regional policy, and there is evidence 
that a government's employment and regionsl policies sre closely tied 
to the defenre industry. Hence the Itelian government writes into 
its defense contrects that 20% of the work must be given to the South. 
In the United States such en approsch was well exploited by the late 
Senstor kussell of Georgia end the lete Congresemen Rivers of 


South Cerolina who created defense empires in their respective states. 


1. J.Stanley, The Intermetional Trade in Arms, p.72. 
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Nevertheless it would be naive to presume that the social 
arguments are always compelling, and one can cite numerous examples 
of cutbacks in defense and serospsce spending which resulted in 
significant regional unemployment end loss of skilled l-bour, Yet 
one must not overlook the politicsl pressures that such social 
conditions represent. 

It is thus immediately apparent that the pressure on policy- 
makers is quite heavily biaced towards the maintencnce or even 
expensions of the erms trade. While one may be tempted to pursue 
the implications of such 9 bizs, such an endeavour is beyond the 
scope of this paper which will instead focus on the administretive 
body where such pressures sre brought to bear. 

The emphasis is on the administrcetive body rether than the 
legislative because it is in the former where the vast mojority of 
conflicts of interest rere resolved while the letter concerns itself 
with the few most spectacular ceses. While the bulk of the 
information hereby presented concerns the ‘American structure, it is 
generelly eccepted that all netions heve similor arrengements. 

Those who ere unewoere of the neture of government control on 
the arms trede and thus observe that the procuction end selling of 
these arms is cerried out, in the vast mejority of the cises, by 
private firms, mey well wonder if the only motive for the arms 
trade is the maximizvetion of profit, end »11 else is nothing but 
window-dressing. The fact is thet governments co exercise almost 
complete control over the export of erms by means of export licenses. 
Critics may well point to those isolated,newsworthy, cyses where arms 


were Shipped in spite of such restrictions, but egein the overwhelming 
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26. 
majority of the trdde operates within these restrictions. If the 
consignment is considered to be in any way controversial, the 
matter is referred to a joint meeting for the airing of all views. 

it is within this body that the pressure of conflicting interests 
is felt. The foreign ministry, and others so inclined, can exercise 
restraining power, and the struggle between realists and idealists 
is quite apparent. For this purpose, Britain has the Arms Working 
Party and the United States has the State/Defense Coordinating Committee 
and attention will be concentrated on the latter. 

The State/Defense Coordinating Committee is primarily a 
State Department/Pentagon entity, butt also contains the ‘gency for 
International Development (AID), the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (ACDA), and the Treasury. The Treasury raises question cof 
terms of credit and balance of payments while AID and ACDA provide 
edditional restrains to those <%vocated by the State Department. 
Thus AID may oppose an arms sale which may retard the economic 
development of non-industrial nations (an effect which has been quite 
evident in the arms trade with Latin America) while ACDA may voice 
opposition by virtue of its general responsibility for arms control. 
In many cases these two may be considered to be the embodiment of 
idealism although it is obvious that each agency is primarily interested 
in pursuing its own objectives. If the issue is not resolved by 
this committee, it goes to the Under-Secretary of Stete for Political 
Affairs, then to the Secretary of State, and, if necessary, to the 
President himself. The general rule is such that an export license 
cannot be grented by one ministry against the opposition of another 
without ea decision being taken by the politicians, thus preventing 


bureeucratic rule. 
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27 
Most countries also control the retransfer of arms from the 
country of cestinetion to a third country through the use of "end-use" 
clauses which prohibit retrensfer without the prior approval of the 
manufacturing country. The licck of such a clause was recently 
illustrated by britain's enbarrassment when Jordan resold sritish- 
made tenks to South /frica. 
That governments exercise complete control over the trade is thus 
undeniable, and the lack of general principles on arms exports is 
mot due to the lack of government oonirol but rather to the fact that 
international affairs shift too frequently. A Sritish Foreign Office 
Memorandum to a House of Commons select Committee in 1959 clearly 
stated this condition as it noted: 
"There is little room for generalization on Her 
Majesty's Government's policy on the eport of arms, 
Since each case is treated in the light of its 
individual merits or disadvantages." (4 ) 
while it may be true that there are no general principles that 
are followed in the conduct of the arms trade, a country's posture on 
the issue can be ascertained through either the statements made by 
its policy-makers or through their actions in the field. Thus the 
United States' position was clearly stated in 1963 by Robert McNamara, 
then Secretary of Defense, es he stated the three objectives of 
American arms sales: yy, 


"1. Promote tne defensive strength of our allies, 
consistent with our politicwl-economic objectives. 


ce Promote the concept of co-operative logistics and 
standardization with our allies. 


5. Offset the unfavourable balance of payments resulting 
from essential United States military deployment abroad.” 
1. Quoted in J.Stanley, The International Trade in «rms, p.16. 


2. Quoted in G.Thayer's The War Business, The International Trade in 


Armaments (London: Paladin 1969) De 1bh. 
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28. 
That such a statwment was not mere rhetoric is evidenced by the 
formation of the Office for International logistics Negotiations 
(ILN) under Henry Kuss with a stated objective to triple sales 
within a nine year period (1962-1972). There is evidence also that 
these objectives are just as valid today if one notes the following: 
the balance of payments is a continual preoccupation; one of the 
principal political arguments in favour of an American sircraft in 
"the sale of the century" is the need to standardize NATO weapons 
systems; and in the post-Vietnam ere there is an emphasis on 
greater self-reliance for security end thus a need to strengthen those 
allies through the Military Assistance Program. 

While no comparable statement has been forthcoming from a 
British Minister, Britain's approech to the export of arms can be 
evaluated by noting the restructuring of the organisation responsible 
for promoting the acquisition of sritish arms abroad. In 1956 the 
post of Assistant Controller of Munitions was created to promote 
British arms exports. Nevertheless, britain fell further behind in 
her sales end in 1964, with the experience of ever-increasing balence 
of payments difficulties, came the need for fresh government ection 
to promote arms exports. ‘Thus Dennis Healey, then Secretary of State 
for Defense, announced, in July 1965, that Donald Stokes (now Lord 
Stokes), then managing director of Leyland Motor Corporation, was to 
help in "the promotion of experts of defense equipment, and on any 
changes of organization that may be necessary for this purpose." 

A direct result of this was the appointment of Raymond Brown, then 


Chairman of Racal Electronics which had proved to be an outstanding 


1. House of Commons Debates, vol. 716, 21 July 1965, Column 1560. 
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successful exporter of military equipment, as Head of Defense 
Sales. There is thus little doubt as to what British objectives in 
the trade are. 

France's position on the arms trade, meanwhile, is amply deecribed 
in a finance commission report to the National Assembly on 25 October 
1967 noting that "as a purchasing nation we are not ana cannot be 
sufficiently armed to realize sufficiently long production runs and 
thus lower the net costs of procurement. We therefore have to provide 
not only for national utilization of military material, but also for 
its export." cuch a posture certainly explains her unwillingness 
to abide by such embargoes as the one on South Africa as well as the 
reversal in 1967 on arms to the Middle hast as the Arab market 
became more desirable. \hile her sales orgenisation is less formal 
than those in Britain and the United states,it is just as professional. 
The Direction ces Affaires Internationales (DAI) organizes the 
dispatch overseas of military missions ana displays of French weapons. 
The promotion of aircraft is done through the Uffice General de l'Air 
(GGA) and the Office Francaise d'lxportation de Materiel Aeronautique 
(OFEMA) both of which are under government control. kKather than 
Cuplicating each other's efforts, the sales area. of these two outfits 
are divided geopolitically so that potential combatants negotiate with 
different sales teams even if the product for sale is the seme. Thus 
while India and Israel have negotiated with OFEMA, Pakistan and the 


Areb powers have negotiated with Oca.” 


1. Quoted in SIPRI, The Arms Trade with the Third world (London: 
Paul liek, 1971) p.c5;. 


2. J..tenley, The International Trade in Arms, p.95. 
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There is therefore no doubt but thet countries are heavily 
committed to the arms trade, end the conflict between ideal snd 
resl objectives is clesrly exemplified by talking of perce while 
distributing weapons of war. In a television interview in Jenuary 
196%, Dean Rusk, then United States Secretary of State, pointed out 
this conflict between aspirations and reality: "I recall that at 
the United Betions General Aseembly, at a time when all members 
were voting unanimously for disarmement, 70 members were at that moment 
ssking us for military assistance". | The conflict is thus not limited 
to the supply side of the trede. 

The complexity of the dilemme facing the decision-makers is 
illustreted by the matter of United States arms exports to Israel. 
The problem becomes one of balancing the need to preserve Isreel's 
security against the dengers of a U.o.-Coviet confrontstion as well 
es the further wlienation of the rab countries. The problem becomes 
infinitely more complex if one considers the attempt to restrein 
Israel from moving towards a nuclear option and the fect that a 
balence of power basec on parity is not ecceptable due to lernui's 
inability to fight # prolonged war. ‘The options are far from simple. 

Thus it is possible to seperate the forces of realiom edvoceting 
hegemony, procuction runs, end balence of payments consicerations as 
the bésis upon which the arms triode should be based fron the idealists 
who point to the need for economic development, the threet to peece 
created by ermaments, end the sheer waste of resources of such a 
prectice. While the conflict, as noted above, is by no means limited 


to the clash between realists and ideulists, this issue is et the centre 


1. yuoted in G.Kemp "Arms Sales end Arms control in the develpping 
countries'' The World Today (September, 1966), p.391. 





31. 

of most such strife. Although it may be true that the pressures 
are heavily biased in favour of those advocating the expansion of the 
arms trade, it is equally true that those advocating restraint can 
be extremely effective when organized appropriately. 

Finally governments, in deciding whether or not to engage in the 
arms trede, should keep the long-temn effects of arms aid in mind 
at all times. One insight into these effects is illustrated by an 
interview of an exiled woderate in the jungles of Cambodia (wnile 
Prince Sihenouk wes still in power) as the exile asked, "Do you 
#mericens realize what you are doing to us? we bent him (Sihanouk) in 
repeited elections 2nd parliaments. But every time we mede « show of 
force sgainst his control of zlmost everything, there were those 
American guns, those American police patrol cars those Americen 
walkie-talkies and riot control methods, their users trained by Americans 
in your police academies. What do you want us to think of Americans 


when we get power, as we someday will!” 


The case of Great Britain's arms trade with South Africa is 
an excellent illustration of this struggle between realists and 
idealists in the formulation of foreign policy because it embodies all 
the high pressure clements of the arms trade. The strategic and 
economic considerations are therefore, not surprisingly, 
focussed upon by those who favour such a trace while its opponents 
emphasize the abhorrence of South African internal policy and the 
need to concemn such a policy not only verbally but through forthright 
action as well, meaning an arms embargo. The splitting of this 


confrontation along political party lines provides the generating force 


1. Davis, S. "Patterns and Problems in U.S.Foreign Policy" 
Internetionel Affairs, (October, 1965). 
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that yields continuous debste as well aw the disclosure of 
informstion which would otherwise remain buried in *hitehall's archives. 

Cne cen thus fit the eveileble fects into the mode) aiecuemed 
evrlier by supereting the ergumenta favouring the armu trede with 
south !frice from thowe opposed to such » ‘trade and ful.y nulysing their 
respective etrengths. Hence, once the nature of the opposing views has 
been identified, the Link betwean thewe vwerious preodured ond 
biitiwh policy-a@eking can then be e@tebliened by noting eny chenges 
in oritein's policy towards South 4 rice associated with Sritish 
domestic politicel chenges. 

*aditionally, in thie particuler cee, conrideration muat be given 
to the “legitimicing'' role of erme. Thie @hell be done not by 
meens of © philowophicsl discusfion on whether the providing of 
wewpons to « regime if in itself wn ecceptence of the legitimecy 
of thet regime but ruther through an enelyeis of perception. Thus if 
the South f[ricim government perceivec the prevision of cert-in weapon 
sywtomm to be « Tecit mcknowledgement of itm Legitimecy, © view 
Opposiag Such en interpretition become mesningless. -uch @n enalysis 
cen be conducted by expucring the motives behine the Louth s«fricen 
ingietence thet Britain A@hould provice the hirdware necemaeary to 
cefend the Cipe route. 

the Commervetivé perty heS treditionslly essu®ec We role of the 
re ligt in netionel defenee setters end in this cese hon focumed 
upon the stretegic importence of Eouth Africe due to its geographical 
position we well as the obligations imposed on Srituin by the Simonstown 
Agreement 4s sensible reasons why armement shipments to South Africa 
should be continued. Thus, in April 1964 Sir Alec Douglas-—Home, 


then rrime,Minister, invited Nr.Hsrold Nilson to look st the strategic 
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value of the cimonstown Agreement noting that political prejudices 
ehnould not be allowea to prejudice the possibilities of defending the 
Comtonweaith. | euch a poltition hes remeined bwsicelly unchenged 

in Use enouing ten yeire. Thut the Conservatives heve Tmmonetrated 

t. keen ewe renest of the econofic factors involved in thé cese is 

undeni bie end will be conwiuered in detwil below, but toe core 

of their eryument hes been oriented so aa to avoid giving the impression 
that they re willing to allow econollic matters to overrize ideological 
consi térsticn®. 

The atrategic condiderations focus on the growing threat presented 
by © ropadiy-expending soviet Nevy which eppesrs to be both ready and 
willing to fill the power vicuum crested by the oritisn withdrewal from 
the Indimm Uceen, on the iportence of the Cepe route to Sritain's 
Survivel, end on the necessity to mAintein a reliable wir route in 
support of Sritish forceé Best of Lue. The Soviet threat provided by 
this virtwelly unchallenged naval force in the area iw very real 
indeeu -né is cert in to becoMe wolSe once tne Suez cen’ 1 15 reopened, 
but one mignt well question the Grguméent thet ® token incre se in 
wouth .fricéen nival strength cven if combined with full Woyal Navy 
co-oper#tion is the an&Swer to such # tnremit. Strategic stuties 
addressing thid question have concluded that the minis force in the 
re: shoula consist of a couple of nucler-powered ett»ck submerines, 
en Sircrafit cérrier, and asgorted support warships a requirement 
which the Aoyal havy itself cannot. fulfill. 

The need to protect the C»pe route is obviously closely related 
to the soviet expansion in the wreé since the threat to these shipping 


1. House of Commons Parliamentary Debates, Vol. Oy4, .& Apr. 1964, Col.203 
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34, 
lenes is neturally sssumed to come from Soviet nev-l forces. Such 
© threet ia much wore vivid than the concept of the menece of unchallenged 
Soviet power beceus# britein hew hea the Shipping linew on which she 
Cepend) for sarvivel threstened twice 28 thie century. ith 9 of 
her food wid feeding stuffs ved SOY of her oil ubing tmis route, her 
concern for (he secirity of the Cape is certeinly werrented. To those 
who Sight ergue th®t ach dn interdiction of Supply lines could only 
occur if the powers were engaged in #n @ll-out wer which due to its 
Geveesetoting neture tekag eny discussion of shipping lenwe se*ningless, 
ons cfn re@pond by quoting President Kennedy who @tated “the 
grevtent comer to the sest i# being nibbled to “eth in conditions of 
nucl esr ctw Lemwte.? The clo@ing of the sues Len 1 hAf thue served 
to highlight the importence of the Cupe route and even with the 
Cenel'e return to opem:tion in the nor future shipping sroundé the 
Cape will probebly S int®in itl peak both becuse of the edvent of 
superitwnkere which *r® too lirge for Suec end becuse of the reluctance 
of @idprite firae to rely on the vwoldtile condition® of Uke Middle 
beat. The mtretegic importance of th® Cepe route is unvlenifble, 
but once #g#in one C#¥n covet doubts on the rbility of the South African 
Navy, even if it mers #licwe@ to purchtwe any number of ship, to 


cope #ith th® existing, or the potentinl threst. 


1. House of Commons Webete, Yol. 805, 7% Nov.1970, Col. “28. 


c. uoted in "The Cepe Route’ / report of a seminar held wt the 
Royal United Service Institution (London: RUSI, Feb. 1970), p.l. 
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35. 

The matter of airfields and overflying rights likewise has great 
strategic significance especially when one considers that in 1964 one 
third of British forces deployed oversess were lest of Suez and in 
potential need of rapid resupply and reinforcement. ith only four 
possible routes from sritsain to the Indien Ocean, the potential 
problem is soon apparent. The Libya-Sud#n route to Aden and Singepore 
is restricted by the understanding that no flights for military 
purposes will be permitted if the conflict is with other rab countries. 
The route from Cyprus across Turkey, Iran and Pskistan brings aircraft 
dangerously close to the Soviet border end is subject to a shift of 
allegiances with these countries. The third route is poli ically 
secure, but is four times as long Since it is the westward route across 
the United states and the Pacific Ocean (United Kingdom to Aden - 
16,780 miles). The fourth route involves flying across the African 
subcontinent which, with the exception of South Africa, is politically 
unreliable. Thus it is quite obvious that the air route across 
South ‘frice is indeed the best option available under conditions 
of internstional stress. Nevertheless such a requirement must be 
evaluated using present rather than past realities so that as Britain 
terminates all its commitments Eest of Suez, access to such a reliable 
air route has limited rather than essential importance. In fact it soon 
becomes obvious that the whole a@rategic significance of the Cape area 
can be summed up in words such as “important but not essential", and 
should therefore not be considered to be an overriding factor when 
deciding the pertinent policy. 

‘nother argument which is usually presented concurrently with 


the stratégic one is the view thst the Simonstown Agreement requires 
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36. 
Britain to supply South Africa with the necessary equipment to carry 
out the role of defending the Cape route. The fact thet the © greement 
carries an implied obligation since the negotiation of +n egreesent 
necessarily involves » willingness to supply the other per ner with 
the means to carry it out is what the South frican government refers 
to as the “spirit” of the Agreement. It is this implied obligation what 
has been used by the Conservative party both as a reeson for supplying 
South Africe with weapons during periods when the Conservetives were 
in power and as one of the main themes of their exhortations simed at 
convincing Lebour to do likewise. When referring to this obligeztion, the 
world "implied" is emphasized beceuse eny contractual obligetion under 
the Agreement haa been fulfilled by 1963 through the sszle of various 
neval weapons systems. It is nevertheless quite obvious that the 
Conservetives end the South Africen regime consider such an obligation 
to be truly binding. Not only have they stated so unecuivocably, 
but also the Conservatives have becked their position by meens of a Law 
Officer's opinion of the legel implications of the Agreement. The 
conclusion of this opinion stated that Britain had a legal commitment 
to provide South Africa with the wASP helicopters for the frigates 
provided under the /Agreement.1 The validity of this legul study, 
though, is highly questionable since it is based on the Vienne 
Convention adopted in 1969 which contains a non-retrosctive cleuse thus 
negating its application to an agreement reached in 1955. cuch 
technicelities seldom botkerpoliticians and consequently the 
Conservatives feel that there is a legal obligation for Britain to 


provide éerms for south Africa's external defense. 


1. G.Laure, "Britain's Obligations under the Simonstown Agreements", 
Int. Affairs (Oct.1971). 
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Dle 
There sre also those Conservatives who fell that the Agreement 
mekes South Africa Britain's ally es Mr.Barber noted in Merch 1970 by 
stating "South Africa is ewvelly ond we will treat it ws such”. | 
Under thet sssumption, the provision of self-defanse ermaments is 
certainly werranted end cannot be contested although one may well 
wonder about the value of such ean alliance to Britain. 
while strategic considerations and the need to uphold the 

cimonstown igreement form the core of the public statements in favour 
of the arms trade with Couth Afries, economic factors are of ecual or 
perhaps greater importance but are not made public due to ® desire 
to avoic creeting an impression thet ideals are being sacrificed 
for the sake of money. Nevertheless, statements such #s the one by 
Mr.well, Conservative M.P. for Maltenprice, which noted "why 
should my constituents be put out of work when French ond Italian 
workers thrive on contracts worth millions of pounde’"* certwinly 
express the economic impact of this issue. Such a concern for the 
economic aspects of this arms trade is not restrict to the Conservative 
camp, for it was Harold wileon as Prime Minister who was quick to 
emphasize thet an arms embargo did not affect the position on general 
trade and agreed with the view that trade was not an adecurte means of 


2, 
expressing detestation of particular policies.” 


1. Quoted in M.Christie, The ~imonstown xgreements, p.1>. 
2. The Times, 29 June 1970, p.9. 


3. House of Commons Debates, 25 November, 1964, Vol. (02, col.1/82. 
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3%. 
The economic factors themselves can be subdivided into trade and 
investment, bal»mce of payments, snd business expectations and each 
one of theese provides a powerful argument for avoiding © regrettable 
confrontetion between the two countries. The importence cf South 
Africs ss dritein's trwding partner is immediately appzrent when one 
notes thet Sritich exports to South Africr totel over ©2700 m. a year 
beking it Sritain's fourth lergest market, ond Britein relies on 
south /\frice for various rew metericls including chrome snd cutimony. 
Britich investhents in South \frica are likewise ea powerful motive 
for ensuring ~ close relwtionship since they are valued at well over 
#1 ,000 million which result in annual earnings exceeding £60 million.” 
It i# not eurpriSing that the reeliste wouldhesitate to jeopardize such 
holcings for the sake of ideal . Adcitionally there is the economic 
revlity of the sele of the wespons systems themselves which is clearly 
lllustretea by the over #200 million worth of equipment ehich France 
wole to south #iricwe during the 1964-70 British embargo. The social 
@na econoSic repercus@ione to Britain in relinquishing this trade to the 
Yrencn 1@ clerrly illustreted by » statewent by lir.Marten, Minister of 
vietion, in May 1905 in which he asserted that in the case of the 
lo ducefineer @ircrift, » contrect which wmounted to £420 million, some 
50 compenies were involved in the manufscture, and the work involved 
@ yeir's @eployment for 25,000 people including 4,000 in electronics 


* 


end 8,000 in ancillary industries. * 


1. Deaustin. Jritain end South Afrien (London: Oxford University Press, 


1964) ». 15%. 


2. Howse of Commons Vebates, Vol. 677, 6 Mey 19645, Col. 25. 
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Ail of the econowic considerstionr mentioned so fer 
quite obviovuely heve direct effecté on Zritein's bilence of psyments. 
bconosic wetiwseten in 19 noted that the diwruption of Lrede with 
“Outi 'oricew would heve the effect of » iow of & of exports (4 Lhough 
some of theme would be r@directed), = lose of £60 pillion » ywer in 
foreign exchenge (the return on invemtment’, and the neéd to redirect 
ifiperts et « higher cost. These ewtiseteté concluded thet Sritsine would 
exp@rience © (700 million worsening of her balence of peymente in the first 
yer. wlisce the f¥voursble belence of visible trode rome from L722 
miilion to (£4 million in 1963 end hss shown steady improvement since 
then, tne effect on the balence of peyments heS become Gore wipnificent 
with ile Seeamge of time. If to these figures one wer® to wc the 
£200 millign worth of ssles that went to Frence vieeDritein. it becomes 
épperent thet the isjpect of «© breukdown in relytione between ithe iwo 
countrie® wOuld be significant indeed. 

puéinesmen thett#el ver “re obviously quite concerned with the 
economic Uevelomwents of the iseu® end through the ue of various 
lobbies crete in edidlitionsl preasure on politiciense in fivowr of the 
erme trece. Their involvetent in the issic beewme blrntintly obvious 
shortiy before the 19,0 elections when nuferour business groups trevelled 
to oath “iipice to try @nd perm de South 4fricen “uthorities not to 
commit theseelves to srms purcheses from Frence or other “uropesn 
countriwe by giving escurences thet when the Conservatives returned 
to power the embargo woulc end. The Confederstion of 3riti#h Industry 
meanwhile was urging its meebers to strengthen their tied with South 
Africe "egwinst the day when the present government's irresponsible 


1. L.Austin, Britain anc South Africa, p.160. 
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obstacles are removed", | 

The economic pressures favouring the arms trade are therefore very 
real indeed ana while one may refute the argument that normal trade and 
investment are necessarily threatened by a refusal to sell armaments to 
South Africa, though there is strong evidence of some damaging effect 
during the 1964-70 embargo, the remaining economic considerations 
are still valid. The essence of this economic argument was perhaps 
best expressed by Geoffrey Rippon who observed that the Labour government's 
policy of giving greater responsibility to South Africa for defending 
the Cape while refusing to seil her arms to make thet defense effective 
created a situation where the only beneficiaries were other weetern 
European countries who were ready to step in and supply South Africa's 
needs.” 

The realists, though, are not content with thir stalemate between 
idealistic and realistic considerations, and they thus seek to 
minimize the conflict between them. Not only do they verbally condemn 
apartheid at every conceivable opportunity, but they also note that the 
arms in question are for external defense and not for repression and 
emphasize that isolation and ostracism are not the solution to the 
problem. This attempts to differentiate between weapons used for 
external defense and those used for repression and anti-guerills 
purposes ferms pert of every Conservative speech on theabject of the 
arms trade. One may well wonder about the validity of such eae differentiation 
in the case of the Buccaneer bombers. The view that isolation end 


ostracism are no effective in attempting to hange Souther Africen 


1. Stanley Vys, "Tories to Vorster: Hold Arms deal" The Observer. 
21 Jen.1968 p.l. OU ie 


2. G.Rippon, "The Importance of South Africa" Survival (London: 
Institute for Strategic Studies, Sept. 1970). 
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41. 

policy is rether effectively summariced in » letter from Mr.Heoth 
to the ‘@rciibi hop of Canterbury in November 1970 where he noted 
thet there le to dissorseeient over th® Bor 1 iefue of (pirtheid the 
difference |e evar the politics] quertion of how to dee) with it. 
while som oppeme tne make of *nms to South Africe# “nd others oppore 
ény centec® —*% ©11l with @uen © repreg@ive regine. Hr.Ker th empherizes 
tiv t bbe Commervetives believe [het © corcilistory  prrorch is whet 
ie ce. led for. | 

The le bour Perty se*®mwhile h # been unvielding in its anti- 
*rertheid stence end has wupportec it with words s well *s ceeds 
heverthelew, ©@ politiciwn@ they hive been fully ewore of the dengers 
igberent fm eny ottempt to reconcili#te r-Al stretegic @ni economic 
lowme® With the puin® from doing what i thoueht to be morally right 
tnd Nive (fur come fo rely on the Unite Wetions resolution on en 
erme @2@b rep of South #fric® 28 well ow theBleck Africen enc Commonwealth 
Yeettio#w (o @ifreh eres erede with Gouth #frice «6 the re#l substonce 
of th#i> @rawment. 

Tae Unica! Aetiona resolution of ¥ éusuEt 1957 celled forine 

: 

iam@etiabe auepen@ion of wale ond shipsent of wrevements to South Africa, 
om “Sle = © browieted in December of the mene yerwr to inciwie ecuipment 
“@ @ftéri- le for the Snufeéturing, «mmemerts. The resolution, though, 
“am cot simdetory end Eince Sritein hed *betewined in the vote, she wse 
aot erally or Tewelly bound to Sbide by it. Yet in Wevewber 1964 
ehen ‘ir. Wit@@n ‘gmounce® the @bergo on South #frice the reson given 


for Mich #@ ect10n we® the United “etiona rewolution. In Mey 1970 


l. The Times, 16 November. 1970. p.5. 
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42, 
such an attitude wes still prevalent es Lord Winterbottom, then 
Parliamentary Uncer-Secretery for Defense, quoted the United Notions 
resolution #s being the primary resson for the embargo when he wis 
offered the opportunity to use the apartheid issue by os ronesa Geitskell, 
he simply continued to insist thet Her Majesty's government wee 
bound by the United Netions reesluteen. 

Those who support Lebour's position #lso point to the resection of 
block -fricen n- tions as well us members of the Commonweslth to this 
eras trede «om evidence thet their stunce is right. Dr.avunds, President 
of tewtbie. voiced the feelings of the African nitions by wi*ting that 
South éfrice was the enemy and wnyone who helped an enemy could not 
be consicered to be « friend. He went on to add that Britein wes 
threstening the Commonwealth by aiding © recist regime.“ In snother 
interview he stated thst Britwein. in providing erms to South #frica, 
must decice between investments in South Africa and the rest of the 
Continent end the same cnoice in strategic interest since other Atrican 
netion® could well turn to non-western or snti-western powers.” The 
Com®onwevlth resection to Britain's 1970 wnnouncement thet brms sles 
to Couth Afric» would be resumed cert#inly supports Lr.Keuner's opinion 
as Zombie Ugende, Tenzamie, and Ceylon wll threatened to withcraw 
from the Lommonweslth while Malays suggested thet Britein should be 
the one to go. & letter from Mr.Trudesu, Ceneda's Prime Minister, 
strongly recommended thivt Mr.Heath should reconsider such 3 step was 


clewr evidence that the Commonweelth's white members were :lso 


1. House of Lords Debate, vol. 210, 12 May 1970, Col. 494. 
2. H.Berkeley, “Friends and enemies", The Observer, 11 Uct. 19/70, p.ll. 


3. The Observer, 28 June 1970, p.8. 
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43. 
against « resumption of the trade. The vonservative government was 
quite obviously not expecting euch a strong reaction to its policy 
which perhups demonetrztes the Conservitives' failure io griap the 
eMotlonas impact of tnis particular issue. dence while the 
Conservatives used logic such as the strategic importence of the 
Cape or the woviet tnrewt, Africen nations could only focus on their 
ceep-seatea hatred of epartheica. 

fnus while Lebour was pursulng un objective besec on itedis, it 
wuS OCOlnNg sO by hignlignting what 13 considered to be a Legul 
Obligation to retrain from supplying vcouth Airica witn eme «es well 
as the lovs of potential trace, investment, anc gooawill in «il thoce 
couniries opposea to suca a trade. 

Setore noting wh.t effects on policy thie conflict between 
re@iiite ena lce#lists nas hec, one shoula focus on # wiae~eifect 
of tae erms trave which those who favour sucn trace have elther 
overlcoke:: or !1imp.y cmosen to ignore, thie side-effect is tne 
"Legitimi.ang" role of the rms trade. ‘Thus arguments thit erasments 
provided ere intented tor muritime aefense only ere meeningiess if 
it ie Shown thet South A ricu 1S not pwrticularly interettece in 
maritime daeiense and thus wants the weapons more for tne respectability 
which gach treae gives her tnen for their cefense velue. vcuikewise if 
tae rest of the African world takes » Simii:ar ettitude, erguments of 
"Strategic value’ @mo “Loviet threet’ will fll on demi eare, anu 
ail taat will be perceived iv thet BSritein is teking the side of the 
racist regime in couth wu.rlicu. 

Looking #t the south African militury establishment, one 
quickly sseertains thet it is completely oriented towsrds wm énti- 


guerrilis role in composition of the forces their training, end the 
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Gk, 


nature of their exercises. Most of the defense budget goes to the 

Army, the Air Force, and para-military forces including a part-time 

rural militia called the Kommandos (75,000 men given special training 

for internal security duties). In the 1969-70 defense budget only 

9.5% was wllotted to maritime defense, ami the training of neval 

forces focusws on internal security as well rather than eny 

~Oviet naval threat. | the largest aefense exercise in yebre, 

coniluctes in 1949 was a @iltulated anti-guerrille operation involving 

DO) troops, squaarons of helicopterm, amd a variety of strike- 

bowlers om! olfier sircraftS; nothing even re@esbling euch @n 

exercia# hee been conducted in tne ree of Guritua@e defense. In 1963 

the .oulh ofrican defenSe @inipter stated @ilitary priorities quite 

Clearly www he noted: "The fire) tewk of the defense forces if to help 

tre potice® meintain law and otter.” euch @ policy riieifis uncnanged. 
-hortly before tne ConserVulive government's Stetement on tne intention 

of resuailig the argw trade, Kr..sio.nm, .outh African Minister of Defense. 

hl Holea het the Uusionstown agreement wes of value ollly if # condition 

of @utual co-operation between seli respecting countries® exitted, and 

by e@Meeiziag the “self-respecting” aspect he wes unverlining the deeper 

@igni:.cence of such @ CtCrede. hence tne voutl »airiceon rwection to the sale of 

weven es: helicopt@rs was one of utter deiight since 1t wee w symbel of the 

country's «cdéptability es uw @ilivery @n¢ caplowtic partner. There can thus 

be litiie Moubt @®@ to che fect that soutn sliric# wintc Sbritwein to provide 

theSé Sr@e GSd Mhlintain thw clwonstown «~ygreement oecBu®e® it 1¢ the only 


semllence of en allignce enc eccepiability which it hee with the west. 


1. u.hemp, "South Afric&'s velense J/rogras” Survival (London: 1X, 
July/Aug. 1972) poi. a 


2. M.Chrictie#, The Simonstown reements, o.9. 
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45. 

While south (.rico seeks thie trode to grin oom, menmure of 
reapect\bili'y «i Legitiemcy, Bleck #frict @hvres thk® percegtion 
with Souyk (lracy oad bunce lp beine Ob gediema dy Ache Sooke. 

Ae poked (hove, Sy Aeumle avy hbo Legitog parfeetiy clew. ie 
Videnwsion of che remiecer oF Atjyce by pumphying «ne 2a Muth 
AcPile if the Lofy; un could weil gLite Me sora rdoss Lo exploit 
bay Seve) Porponserace 4n the free, MOA Sch Sm1.igh pobicy could 
tiue BO Cleerly countesproducts ve. 

Tale Wwertiog of “Tempectabllaty” Unue is cleeriy © wr jor 
Laeoe in ie conflict beiween rée,iete ond Wehliste. Pree « 

(emir clel etenipoin) sade respectebiliry ehich ho «hs Gupments 
roul! givw fm\G Aleliee be condiviered » necessity to Creet™ » 

irlensly \Cwempher¢ id which Grjtion cumpenivs con aperyie. Those 
Oppemes Co the & 16 OF Gao able the) She provision wf weeynnh enwbles 
Che aati | frsoen govermpert bo Clei® Wal, regi rdlesr of prokedte 
pee) APs, ae 20a) gorerasent regeritly Gi Soul fricen 
Tegiew o@ Lega CeCe One. om) client the euleg of amr ff © prectical 
deenettotionn of hiv. The imgue is clescdy Upgesynest Ae the Sings of 
tae wov)S ) FLCNS regime eich rewliage Mek while 44 is sly vo 
Ohbekn aty Spon eyetee Troe emy nusbey Of gources, Deepeoreoility 
8) TeCpRRL ye) Auber of the Vegiwrm »liierce can only bo proviced 
by Sritaip ar the (ited stetee, an law Leite: hew clemcly stiown 

no gign= of yieletng on thiy ism. 

Hevany Sipohea Be veriou® preeeurse en copmiferwtione involved 
in Chis imeue, Ole con then @ppreiee the wifect which theee heve had 
on tné finel policy. In thig perticulsr case Such en exerciee is 
simplified by the split between the Labour end Conservative perties on 
the igeue which gllows one to nove policy chsngee which follow « change 


in government. Nevertheless, one should not overlook the restraining 
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46. 

forces which opposing pressures heave on « given policy since these 
are of equel Signi ticence. 

LUTing ue PEPAod dbeiore the UN embargo of iyld, Srithan was 
CONLeNe LO etiypply cOUtH ALTice wWllh any end &il argaments that were 
Te ucoteu. -.imu the vn resolution w46 passec, though, Mad even as 
Lhe VObmCi Ve l.Ven SelM anea in ollice, & ULiferentiaetion between 
WOepyuns uwow lor extermea and internal velenGe was gece, and sule of the 
ipller group Vi ert wee ocuspented. in Lyt+ wabour cume to power, and the 
TCG iicly g if@u Lhe uppe: hand as «© tolal arma e@bargo wes soon 
Céecieree. att +) @oie detellea examinetion of this embargo will reveal 
Lami SUCK POLLCF weennol immune to Cppoblng pressures. sence the 
honcurigg ©1 & previous contreet for 1 succaneer aircrait, *® concession 
to Uhm sSOcacreconomiic cohwiderwtions Seniivaec before. Tie site of 
Speree {Or @é@spons eyetess deyuirea prior to ljot waS #iso continued 
eltwmaougn tue.r being denrec coulu have been the most effective blow 
EgalMet wwe .OULH Bilricek regime since suca « step woul) eve immobilized 
MOS. OL the owitish elrcratt in soata sirica's inventory ana et that 
Lime peclicuily wli SOuch Aalricen elrcouit were of Britieh @enufacture. 
lis Luis Cua@ wne posbibliily ef economic reteliation probebly played 
& @ joy co.e in encoursging «& More mocverevte stance. Tinelly. throughout 
the iyul</U mulvergo period imbour vemonutreted notable concern over the 
Sleometowa agremments, and chort olf Gappiyang urms 4.ti uiu everything 
pOssiole wo @lmsule nee wPivascin COULaNUCU LO enjoy tite ol Legic 
adVenteges of Such #m egreement. ihwe curing thie periov, «© nevar 
offiver wilh » email otaff wae elucioned in Cepe Town ena the 
two it. view continue. to perform yoint meval exercises. 

As) the von@ervatives came to power in 19,0, the reelirts hea 


geineu tne advantage, anc there were visions oi substantial sales of 
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47. 
Nimrod maritime patrol aircraft, figetes and destroyers, succeneer bombers, 
and cen dart migsiles all designed tostrenginen Louta Airica's 
external cefense anu boost Sritain's economy. «ahe sales ena 
contreets for the first year emounced to ale million and inciuded 
seven *AL' helicopters, six H$-i2> trmnmsports, three HS-/40 trensports 
end one survey hip. This, tnougnm was the limit of the vonservative 
effort to overturn Labour's policy because the resistence encountered 
both domesticully »nd within tne Commonwealth rvpiciy neutralized the 
revslist's «srguments. Hence the sale of weapons for "externé: cefense" 
whe Bodifieda to include only "maritinme aelense” systeB@e onc tinslly 
reduced to those conwiderec to be & legwl obligation unser the 
Simonstown Mereements. JFoliowing the second election cf 17:4, with 
Lebour returning to power, the 1¢eeiistse recordea enotner victory 
&5 Mr.#ileon etwtea Gritein's intention of renegotiuting the 
LiBon’town 4greeMernts with # view of dlfengeging oritein froe eny 
existing @ilitery obligutions towerdcs ~outn frica. 

Thus #rilein's mrae trede with south “Irica is snuewe & CivmeGic 
example of the confront#tion between re=ilsts anu idesilet#® in the 
formuletion of policy. It cont#ins 41: the politice.: fressures 
which ch»r&cterive the arms trade, wnd the effect of cnese pressures 
on -ctuel policy heve been reedily spprrent. she Conrervetives' 
Mtiretegic enc economic arguments feilea to #echieve success becwuse 
their significence wes over#tetea, ana these rewilets ipiieu to 
understens the emotione1l niture of the iswue. sewbour, on the other 
hend, has shown am acute awwrene@s of the rewlities of thie sensitive 


Situetion a hes mide allowance for them in pursuing i6S 1dce@ls. 


1. Institute for Strategic iucies, The Military bulance, (1971-1974). 
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tne Com thue conciude that thas confrontation between revliam 
end ldeslies Joes exist ond le not Sisply @ theoreticei concept. 
LuCicLOh-makeUrS ere awere of the exlstlog Cigeh, iu Conss\uentlLy 
the i@inle mp tive uecislon—-@ekKing procewe nes been KUeuigmed to ensure 
the expresploh of Civergeéent views «tl 4i1 levels enu to prevent 
the Sucriiicing of 1ueals by bureaucrétic ruie. Nevertnue est, in 
Spite of ell thas, the bwionce ie precticeliy elwéys tipped in Ievour ef 
tne refiioue. {ct ideals ere express@d, wre refiectes in foreign 


po.iicy, @nu, s@ moved above, do have their moments of triuaph. 
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